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The Shuttle and Policy-Making 
l in the Post-Apollo Era 


Sn: support for manned space flights has de- 


ace clined since the heady days 
of the first moon landing in 
spite,of the immense popularity of science 
litic fiction space adven- 
tures like “Star Wars” 


and non-fiction coverage generated by the space shut- 
tle. However, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) may soon regain the health it 
enjoyed more than a decade ago when the first man 
landed on the moon. Flashy space projects are giving 
way to a more stable, secure and profitable future 
when NASA funding will be as routine as that enjoyed 
| by the more prosaic Army Corps of Engineers. 

“The space program has always been more than 
Spectacular moon missions,” says Dr. John M. Logs- 
don, George Washington University professor of pub- 
lic affairs and political science and director of the 
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graduate program in science, technology and public 
policy. “There’s more to the enterprise than that, and 
you don’t need sustained high levels of public attention 
to justify it. The space program is heading away from 
its flashy image. What NASA ultimately wants is a 
program that doesn’t require constant publicity, but 
becomes a routine part of human existence.” 

That’s not to say that Logsdon and others don’t 
enjoy the excitement of manned space flight. The 
space shuttle is just one of the many launches he has 
viewed firsthand, but the emphasis of his academic 
career over the I 1 years he has been at GW has been on 
the evolution of U.S. space policy. 

It perplexes him that he’s one of few scholars study- 
ing this field. “There are government policy areas,” he 
says, “which command far fewer dollars for their 
budgets than NASA does and yet they somehow 
attract more scholarly attention.” Logsdon’s book, 
The Decision to Go to the Moon, is one of few in the 
space politics field. Add that volume to his new book 
to be published later this year, The U.S. in Space: 
Policy- Making in the Post-Apollo Era, and you've got 
a large share of the entire space policy library. 
Continued on page 2 
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Five Receive Honorary Degrees 
At Spring Commencements 


Former Attorney General Elliot L. Richard- 
son, Naval Reserve Capt. Grace Murray 
Hopper, Rafael M. Salas, executive director 
of the United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities, and H. Guyford Stever, chairman 
of the National Research Council’s Assem- 
bly of Engineering, received honorary degrees 
from GW at Spring Commencement May 3. 
U.S Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren E. 
Burger will be honored at National Law 
Center ceremonies May 24 at 1:30 p.m. in the 
Charles E. Smith Center; graduation exer- 
cises for the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences will be held May 29 at 3:30 p.m. in 
Lisner Auditorium. 

Six separate ceremonies were conducted 
for approximately 2,000 graduates May 3. 
Honorary degrees were presented at four of 
them. At the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, former Attorney General Rich- 
ardson, who also held the top cabinet post at 
the departments of Commerce, Defense and 
Health, Education and Welfare and served 
as undersecretary of state, received the Doc- 
tor of Public Service degree. Currently chair- 
man of the United Nations Association of 
the United States, he was the school’s princi- 
pal speaker. A Harvard graduate (BA “41, 
LLB “47), Richardson recently served as 
ambassador-at-large and special representa- 
tive of the president of the U.S. to the U.N. 
Law of the Sea Conference. 

Captain Hopper, special adviser to Adm. 
Paul E. Sutherland Jr., commander of the 
Naval Data Automation Command, spoke 
to School of Government and Business 
Administration graduates and received the 
Doctor of Public Service degree. Known as 
the “Mother of COBOL,” the business com- 
puter language, Dr. Hopper was one of the 
first computer programmers in the world, 
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having worked on the first large-scale digital 
computer and the first commercial compu- 
ter. Formerly on the faculties of Harvard 
University and Vassar and Barnard colleges, 
she is currently a professorial lecturer in 
management science at GW. 

At the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Dr. Salas, executive director of the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activi- 
ties since 1969, delivered the commencement 
address and received the Doctor of Public 
Service degree. Salas, who holds the rank of 
undersecretary general of the U.N., also has 
held positions in his native Republic of the 
Philippines. From 1966-69 he was executive 
secretary of his country’s government, pre- 
viously serving as coordinator and action 
officer for its National Rice and Corn Suffi- 
ciency Program. The holder of BA and LLB 
degrees from the University of the Philip- 
pines and an MPA from Harvard, Salas has 
taught law, economics and political science 
at the University of the Philippines. 

Chairman of the National Research Coun- 
cil’s Assembly of Engineering since 1979, Dr. 
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Stever spoke to School of Engineering and 
Applied Science graduates and received the 
Doctor of Public Service degree. The first 
director of the U.S. Office of Science and 
Technology, Stever was science adviser to 
Presidents Ford and Carter. Following his 
six years as president of Carnegie Mellon 
University, Stever directed the National 
Science Foundation from 1972-76. A gradu- 
ate of Colgate University and California 
Institute of Technology, he has made numer- 
ous contributions to aeronautical, missile 
and spacecraft engineering. 

At the National Law Center May 24, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger will deliver the 
commencement address and receive the Doc- 
tor of Laws degree. Appointed to the 
Supreme Court by President Nixon in 1969, 
Burger had served as judge on the U.S. 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
since 1956. A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, he received his LLB with honors 
from St. Paul College of Law, now the Wil- 
liam Mitchell College of Law, in 1931. After 
22 years in private practice, he became 
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assistant attorney general in the Justice 
Department’s Civil Rights Division in 1953 
and held the post until President Eisenhower 
appointed him to the Court of Appeals. 

GW University Professor Marcus Cun- 
liffe, the distinguished British scholar of 
American history, addressed Columbian Col- 
lege graduates and Dr. Robert Ira Bickford, 
president of Prince Georges Community 
College, spoke to School of Education and 
Human Development graduates. 

On May 29 Dr. Helen Caldicott, president 
of Physicians for Social Responsibility, will 
speak to School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences graduates on the danger of nuclear 
weapons and war. 

Several faculty members were awarded 
emeritus status during commencement: Dr. 
Ronald B. Thompson, professor of Euro- 
pean history; Dr. Perry Botwin, professor of 
special education; Dr. Harry R. Page, pro- 
fesor of business administration; and Dr. 
Morris Kleinerman, clinical professor of 
psychiatry and behavioral sciences, who 
received the honor posthumously. 


Space Politics from page 1 


The question Logsdon has tried to answer during 
the past decade is “How did U.S. space priorities shift 
from the great expectations of Apollo to the decidedly 
more modest space shuttle program?” After all, during 
the Apollo era, NASA put 12 men on the moon. 
Unlike many agencies, it fulfilled its promise. On the 
heels of this success it asked for government approval 
and funding of a very ambitious post-Apollo program 
that included men on Mars, the development of space 
stations and—only incidentally—the development of 
a transportation system to get people to the space 
stations. 

According to Logsdon, the space shuttle represents 
a residual decision. “After everything else was chopped 
away, all NASA could get political support for was the 
shuttle. In the whole range of national priorities, the 
space program had lost its importance. 

“There was,” he continues, “a very specific political 
decision to downgrade the space program’s priority. 
Nixon, then a newly elected president, had to deter- 
mine how important space was; he decided it wasn’t 
very important compared to a lot of other things. 
There just wasn’t deep public support for new space 
projects at that time. And Congress didn’t want more 
spectacular—and expensive—projects.” 

If not another Apollo, what then? The answer, says 
Logsdon, was the space shuttle. “It was the only logical 
thing to do if the U.S. was to continue a substantial 
space program, the crucial element being lowering the 
transportation costs of getting up and down.” 
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Logsdon sees the space program as in the same 
position it was during 1969-71. NASA is at the end of a 
major program and it’s almost out of work at least as 
far as manned space flight is concerned. NASA’s engi- 
neers are not interested in the routine operation of 
what has been called a “space bus.” The research and 
development people want some new challenges. This 
is a hard ambition to satisfy given the current budget- 
cutting climate in Washington. 
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Dr. Logsdon on location for the countdown 


But Logsdon thinks another project is imminent. 
“Something like a space station. That’s the next logical 
thing to do,” he says, “to build some permanent facil- 
ity. And that’s exactly what the R&D people want. 

“They have some reason to be optimistic, too,” he 
says. “New programs have always been announced 
during a change of administrations. But such a goal is 
far from assured. The debate within the new adminis- 
tration over what to do in space is still underway, and 
it could turn out that President Reagan and his advis- 
ers will be skeptical about another big project.” O 
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GW’s Shuttlenauts 


There’s more than one way to get involved in the U.S. 
space program and four GW School of Government 
and Business Administration graduates seem to have 
taken the most direct route: They’re now pilots in 
NASA’s astronaut program in line to fly the shuttle. 

Navy Lt. Cmdrs. Michael Coates, MSA 77, and 
John Creighton, MSA "78, Air Force Maj. Frederick 
Gregory, MSA 77, and Navy Air Reserve Cmdr. 
Stanley Griggs, MSA 70, all began as test pilots and 
enrolled in the master’s program at GW before being 
chosen to become astronaut candidates (see GW Times, 
May/June 1978). 

Although none of the four were on the shuttle’s 
inaugural flight, they are all eager to fly the space 
vehicle. Says astronaut Gregory, “I'll fly anything.” 
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Making a Planned Gift to Help 
“The University I Believe In” 


This is the second in a series on people who 
have made planned gifts to George Washing- 
ton University. 


E.K. Morris, Hon DPS 73, chairman emeri- 
tus of the George Washington University 
Board of Trustees and former chairman and 
chief executive officer of Security Storage 
Company of Washington, is, in many ways, 
a pioneer and pacesetter. He organized GW's 
first varsity baseball team, served as its first 
head coach, founded and chaired a major 
university support group and became, in 
1976, the first donor to establish a $300,000 
charitable remainder annuity trust naming 
GW the ultimate beneficiary. 

His nearly 50-year relationship with GW 
Started in 1933 when then-Athletic Director 
James Pixley, knowing of Morris’ expe- 
nence as a high school and college baseball 
Player and coach, asked him to organize a 
Varsity team at GW and serve as its head 
coach. Working by day as president of Fed- 
eral Storage Company, Morris for nine years 
traded in his business suit each spring after- 
noon for a baseball uniform and cap. 

Although World War II put a temporary 
end to baseball at GW, Morris’ interest in the 
university, its students and programs did not 
wane. He established the E.K. Morris Edu- 
Cation Fund, which provides financial sup- 
Port to GW students with demonstrated 
leadership potential, and founded and chair- 
ed the Luther Rice Society, a group of 
honored alumni and friends who contribute 
at least $1,000 annually to the university. 

Morris founded the Federal Storage Com- 
pany in 1925, serving as president for 38 
years until it merged with the Security Stor- 
age Company of Washington in 1963. He 
Served as chairman of the board until he 
retired in 1966, ultimately deciding to sell his 
Major interest in the company to Robert L. 
Tull, BA %49, who later became a GW 
trustee, 

Using some of the proceeds from the sale 
of Stock in the company, Morris established, 
With the guidance of George Washington's 
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Chairman Emeritus Morris at his Washing- 
ton home. 


director of planned giving, Jerry Anderson, 
a charitable remainder annuity trust. He was 
also aided by Reasoner, Davis and Vinson, 
the university’s counsel, and the Riggs 
National Bank trust department. This trust 
not only provides him and his wife Teresa 
with lifetime income, but also frees him from 
paying capital gains tax on highly appre- 
ciated stock donated to GW, reduces his 
taxes because of the charitable contribution 
and satisfies part of his desire to help George 
Washington University, an institution, he 
says, “I firmly believe in.” 

Other benefits of the annuity trust include 
a substantial reduction in federal estate 
taxes, reduction in probate costs and profes- 
sional management of assets. The minimum 
amount needed to establish a charitable 
remainder annuity trust is $50,000. 

As the former chairman of numerous civic 
organizations, including the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade, Morris has 
been widely honored for his support and 
contributions to “causes and organizations | 
believe in.” George Washington University 
publicly acknowledged his many years of 
service to the community and nation by 
awarding him an honorary Doctor of Public 
Service degree in 1973. 

“I am proud of the stature, reputation and 
quality of George Washington University 
and its graduates. It is a great institution, 
worthy of all the financial and moral support 
we can give it,” he said. 

Morris’ gifts to the university, especially 
the establishment of the charitable remainder 
annuity trust, have and will continue to help 
enrich and develop the lives of all who pass 
through its doors. 

For information on the planned giving 
opportunities available through George 
Washington University, call or write the 
Director of Planned Giving, Development 
Office, GW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6414. 


GW’s Hospitality Remembered 
As President Receives Medal 


In recognition of the academic hospitality 
George Washington University first extended 
nearly a decade ago to a political exile, GW 
President Lloyd H. Elliott received a decora- 
tion—a sunburst medallion of Inca design— 
at the Peruvian Embassy in February. 

The story goes back to 1973 when Dr. 
Fernando Belaunde-Terry joined the GW 
faculty as visiting professor of urban history 
and planning. But Belaunde was more thana 
visiting professor who was an architect and 
urban planner—he was a former president of 
Peru who fled his country following his ous- 
ter from office by a coup in 1968. 

While in exile, he had taught at Columbia, 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins universities, 
but stayed at GW longest—for five years— 
and last (see GWTimes, Jan/Feb 1978). 
When he left Washington in 1977 to return 
to Peru, Belaunde didn’t forget his col- 
leagues in various departments at GW. In 
addition to the Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning, where he held a faculty 
appointment, he taught in the Department 
of Geography and in the Latin American 
Studies Program in the School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

In 1980 Belaunde was reelected president 
of Peru. When Professor Dorn McGrath, 
chairman of the Department of Urban and 
Regional Planning, attended the inaugura- 
tion last summer as both the United States’ 
and GW’s representative, Belaunde men- 
tioned his desire to repay a favor: to thank 
President Elliott for the academic home pro- 
vided him at GW during his exile. 

The thanks came February 20 at the Peru- 
vian Embassy when Ambassador Fernando 
Schwalb made Dr. Elliott a Gran Oficial de 
la Orden de Merito por Servicios Distin- 
guidos. 


Ambassador Schwalb, left, congratulates 
President Elliott. 


President Belaunde, a staunch supporter 
of civilian constitutional government, had 
the occasion during his time at GW “to 
admire even more the prospect for freedom 
and democracy in the United States,” said 
Ambassador Schwalb, who cited Elliott for 
his special interest in promoting a wider 
exchange of knowledge between the U.S. 
and Latin American countries. 

For Professor McGrath, who was honored 
in Peru last summer, the Peruvian connec- 
tion has been a continuing one. He is a signa- 
tory of the Charter of Machu Picchu, a doc- 
ument prepared by an international group of 
architects, educators and planners to im- 
prove the quality of urban life and signed 
amid the ancient Inca ruins of Machu Picchu 
in Peru in 1977. 


Teacher Education Gets A Critical Eye 


Ever since someone discovered Johnny 
couldn't read, criticism has mounted against 
teacher education—the schools and colleges 
that turn out our classroom teachers. 

In an effort to take action in the wake of 
these indictments, Professor of Education 
Eugene W. Kelly Jr., dean of GW’s School of 
Education and Human Development, called 
his faculty members together and invited 
national educators from a school system and 
teacher center program to discuss “Educa- 
tion of the Educators: Are We Failing the 
Schools?” 

Theodore Forte, director of human rela- 
tions and staff development for the Norfolk, 
Va., public schools, discussed strengths and 
weaknesses in preparing teachers as observed 
by a major school system that must use the 
products of teacher education. 

Allen Schmieder, chief of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education’s national teacher center 
program, told the educators that as change 
in our society continues to accelerate, staff 
development will become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Both agreed that student teachers need 
more practical experience in the classroom 
before they graduate from college and take 
teaching positions. “It is one thing to tell 
students how to do it and another to show 
them,” Forte stressed. 

The practical and experiential quality of 
GW’s programs was lauded by Forte. Dean 
Kelly acknowledged that both graduate and 
undergraduate education programs are 


strongly field-based and include school site 
experience in methods courses taken prior to 
internships. This experience requires 1-1/2 
days per week of pre-student teaching. 

Other areas in which Forte said new 
teachers need more strength include diagnos- 
ing the correct level of difficulty at which a 
child should work, monitoring progress and 
using motivational principles such as posi- 
tive reinforcement. Student teachers learn 
the definitions of these things, but need more 
experience putting them to work, he said. 
And teachers need skills in conflict resolu- 
tion and assertive discipline to help control 
students. 

At the elementary level, student teachers 
need more in-depth content courses, espe- 
cially in reading. “They get such a smattering 
of information and most have only one or 
two courses in teaching reading,” Forte said. 
Conversely, at the secondary level, new 
teachers are strong in specific content but 
lacking in instructional techniques, relying 
too much on lecturing. 

“This forum and others like it planned for 
the future show a continuing effort on the 
part of GW’s education faculty to increase 
our understanding of ways we need to 
improve,” said Dean Kelly. Faculty commit- 
tees, he added, are looking specifically at 
how programs need to be updated and tak- 
ing steps to do that. “We are engaged in an 
ongoing process of looking at ourselves and 
making changes that will strengthen our 
programs.” 
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Can Flexible Work Schedules Help 
Balance the Needs of Job, Family? 


You leave for work at 8 and return home at 
6—every day. While you're gone, your kids 
throw things at the babysitter and fight over 
television. They grow taller. The prospect of 
preparing dinner and wiping up cookie 
crumbs grows less and less entertaining with 
each passing evening. Sometimes it actually 
feels as if a time clock has been wired into 
your head. Is there any way to meet the needs 
of job and family without going insane? 

With an increasing number of mothers 
joining fathers in the work world, the con- 
flicts are becoming more numerous and 
more complicated. The task of coordinating 
the demands of both into one rigid time 
schedule seems to suggest that flexible work 
schedules are a viable, if not ideal, solution to 
the problem. 

Exploring this possibility is Balancing 
Jobs and Family Life: Do Flexible Sched- 
ules Help?, a comprehensive work schedule 
study directed by Halcyone H. Bohen, a psy- 
chologist with GW’s Family Impact Seminar, 
and Anamaria Viveros-Long, social science 
analyst for the State Department's Agency 
for International Development. The study 
concludes with disappointing realism: The 
flextime alternative to unyielding, hum-drum 
9-to-5 workdays may be pleasant, but it is 
still far from ideal. There are no whopping 
changes in family roles; there are still baby- 
sitters to be hired and cookie crumbs to clean 
up. And it must be done around your 40- 
hour-a-week contribution to society no mat- 
ter how lax those 40 hours might be. 

Advocates of flexible work schedules, 
which consist of five eight-hour days per 
week “flexed” by an adaptable starting time 
(within two hours) and an option to stretch 
the regular 30-minute lunch break, hoped 
there would be sufficient incentive for men to 
spend more time at home and assume more 
parental responsibilities. Seven hundred 
people from two U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment agencies, the Maritime Administration 
and the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, were studied with this in mind. The 
former was on flextime; the latter held to a 
typical work schedule. It soon became evi- 
dent that the factors involved in both work- 
ing outside the home and being a parent are 
far too varied and complex to be altered by a 
little flexibility. Neither parent on flextime 
reported a significant increase of time spent 
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with children compared to parents working 
for the agency on a regular work schedule. 
But it was found that women are more likely 
to use the extra free time for family purposes. 

Flextime is simply not enough to make a 
difference for those—usually mothers—with 
primary family responsibilities, the study 
points up. The factors that cause mother/ 
father divisions in domestic responsibilities 
have encroached on the rest of society as well 
and aren't so easy to exterminate. Society 
must therefore meet a variety of provisions if 
it is to fend off some of the resulting pressure. 
More child care options, adequate transpor- 
tation facilities, good leave policies and 
benefits in case a child is ill, and even a 
“flexiplace” are additional policies suggested 
to encourage a substantial shift in roles. 

However, the most fundamental deterrent 
to effecting change are the values concerned 
with, and synonymous to, work. “We need a 
system that makes it okay to spend more 
time with children,” Bohen says. “Men did 
not respond to flextime incentives as hoped 
because they thought they might lose out in 
the sweepstakes of rising in the job hier- 
archy.” 

Without the assistance of other programs 
and improvements, flextime simply fails to 
solve the dilemma. Men do not use their 
extra time to increase family responsibilities 
traditionally assumed by women, and women 
still adhere to their traditional role of admin- 
istering to the home, regardless of outside 
pursuits. 

This is not to say flextime is without 
benefit. Single and married people without 
children, and men whose wives do not work, 
all of whom dont really need flextime, love 
its relative freedom. For everybody else, vari- 
able work schedules relieve a proportion of 
stress, reduce absenteeism and boost morale 
at the workplace. “Everyone loves them,” 
says Bohen. “But it’s wrong to see them as a 
panacea for everyone’s problems.” 

The mess may still be there when you get 
home from work, and you may still be too 
tired to deal with it. You'll probably be frus- 
trated at missing the many trials and tribula- 
tions of your child’s precious toddlerhood. 
But with work schedules more flexible, you 
could find yourself in slightly better humor. 
And that’s half the battle. —Reina Lisa 
Menasche 


Individual Performances Highlight 
An Otherwise Transitional Sports Season 


Winter was a season of transition and out- 
standing individual performance for both 
men’s and women’s varsity athletic teams. 

Two individual performers recognized this 
winter, though their sports ended in the fall, 
were freshman soccer standout Theresa 
Dolan and Women’s Volleyball coach Pat 
Sullivan. Dolan, a freshman on GW’s first- 
year women’s soccer team, was named to the 
National Soccer Coaches Association of 
America’s honorable mention All-America 
team in February. Sullivan, who has a three- 
year 116-57 coaching record at GW, has 
been named to coach the Eastern Zone Girls 
Team at the U.S. Olympic Committee- 
National Sports Festival at Syracuse Uni- 
versity July 14-29, 

Here are highlights of the season past: 

Though the men’s basketball team fin- 
ished with a disappointing 8-19 record, 
including an 84-78 overtime loss to Duquesne 
in the first round of the Eastern Eight Con- 
ference Tournament, there were some bright 
spots. Junior guard Wilbert Skipper was 
named to the Eastern Eight’s all-rookie team 
after twice being selected as the league's 
Rookie of the Week. The best percentage 
shooter on the team, Skipper was also 
selected to the all-East team as an honorable 
mention by Basketball Weekly. 

Under the tutelage of Coach Jim Rota, 
GW’ varsity wrestling squad posted an 8-12- 
| record, including a 10th-place showing in 
the NCAA Eastern Regionals. Highlighting 
the, tournament for GW was team captain 
Joe Corbett, who finished second in the 158- 
pound weight classification. 

The men’s swimming and diving team, 
under Coach Carl Cox, finished the season 
in March with a 6-8-1 record that belied 
some outstanding individual performances. 
Team captain Bob Hogue set new school 
records in the 50-yard freestyle (21.3) and in 
the 100-yard breaststroke (59.3); the four- 
some of Bill Shipp, John Briar, Jim Monin- 
gerand Rob Michaud set a new record in the 
800-yard freestyle relay (7:11.74); Bob 
Hogue, Jorge Cortina, Andy Manderson 
and Bill Shipp, set a new mark in the 400- 
yard freestyle (3:13.3); and Bill Shipp and 
Bob Lewis hit new marks in the 200-yard 
individual medley with 2:02.3 and 2:12.4, 
respectively. 

Playing the toughest schedule in its his- 
tory, the women’s basketball team, under the 
leadership of Coaches Lin Gehlert—who 
recently resigned—and Luke Ruppel, fin- 
ished with a 13-13 record. The season gave 
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the Colonials a taste of Division I competi- 
tion with impressive victories over strong 
Virginia Tech and West Virginia teams, as 
well as wins over six local squads. 

Junior Trish Egan, the team’s leading 
scorer who averaged a little more than 13 
points a game, became the first player in GW 
women’s basketball history to score 1,000 
points in her career. The mark was set witha 
16-point performance in GW’s 70-69 win 
over West Virginia February 18. Egan will be 
the first to receive the newly established GW 
Alumnae Basketball Trophy for reaching the 
milestone. She finished the season with 
1,031 total points, with her senior year 
ahead. 

Though the women’s swimming and div- 
ing team finished with a 1-9 meet record, it 
was 90-66 in the events won-lost column and 
set four school records. Freshman Patty 
Reilly set marks in the 50- and 100-yard 
backstroke with 29.1 and 1:03.6 times, 
respectively, and freshman Doreen Bates 
turned in a record 29.4 in the 50-yard but- 
terfly. A new 200-yard freestyle relay mark 
of 1:48.6 was set by Reilly, Bates, Morna 
Murray and Jeannie Dahnk. 

GW’s All-America diver Dahnk placed 
fifth in the three-meter competition and sev- 
enth in the one-meter at the EAIAW Re- 
gional Championships at the University of 
Pittsburgh in March. Both Dahnk and Mar- 
ion Hawthorne, GW’s All-America back- 
stroker, graduate this month. 

Three individual school records were set 
by the women gymnasts en route to a 7-7 
season. Junior Joanne Heeke and freshman 
Lauren Davidson set new vaulting marks 
while junior Debbie Culbertson set a new 
record on the uneven bars. 

The women’s squash team, under Coach 
Jeanne Snodgrass, finished with more wins 
in its sixth season—10—than all previous 
five seasons combined. “The strides our 
players made in compiling an impressive 10- 
14-1 record against such teams as Swarth- 
more, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylva- 
nia and Franklin and Marshall,” Snodgrass 
said, “showed their dedication and great 
progress over last year.” 

Inexperience was the reason Coach Don 
Paup cited for his women’s badminton team 
finishing 1-5-1. According to Paup, many 
players transferred to badminton from other 
varsity sports. “This year was a learning 
experience for the team, but it will be only a 
matter of time before the players start put- 
ting marks in the victory column for GW.” 


Kate Stanges 


Joanne Heeke on uneven bars 


A New Name, Major Role 


For Continuing Education at GW 


The growing importance of continuing edu- 
cation at George Washington University has 
led toa new name and upgraded missions for 
three areas of the university which work with 
the non-traditional student. 

The reorganization will bring with it a new 
unit, to be called the Division of Continuing 
Education and Summer Sessions and headed 
by Dean William F.E. Long, currently dean 
of the Division of University and Summer 
Students (DUSS). It will combine DUSS, 
the College of General Studies and Summer 
Sessions into one division and will encom- 
Pass all programs in those three areas. 

“For many years this university has offered 

a wide variety of adult and continuing educa- 
tion programs,” said Provost Harold F. 
Bright, vice president for academic affairs. 
“Because of the decrease in high school 
graduates during the next several years, con- 
tinuing education programs will become 
More significant in relation to our total offer- 
ings. Consequently, we've got to market, 
schedule, price and administer them in a 
consistent and creditable manner.” 
_ Dean Long sees the new division as 
important in the university. “GW has a long 
history in this area,” he said. “For several 
decades now we've been concerned with the 
education needs of those who must update 
their skills, who plan to redirect their careers, 
who plan to enter the work force for the first 
time in years and those who are learning for 
the sheer pleasure of it. 

“This action represents a renewed and 
more concentrated effort to meet more effec- 
tively the needs of these so-called non- 
traditional students by coordinating GW’s 
Continuing education activity from one cen- 
tral point in the university.” 


Dean Long 


The Division of University Students was 
formed in 1916, Summer Sessions in 1930 
and the College of General Studies in 1950. 
Though the consolidation of the three units 
will officially take place July | with the new 
fiscal year, “We hope to have everything in 
place by that time,” Long said. 

Dean Long will be responsible for the 
coordination of all off-campus—credit and 
non-credit—courses, classes, seminars, insti- 
tutes and other educational and training 
programs, including scheduling of classroom 
space and class time, preparing class sched- 
ules, advertising, pricing and supervision of 
on-site registration. 

The deans and faculties of the degree- 
granting schools will retain academic appro- 
val and responsibility for faculty staffing of 
courses in degree programs and for academic 
credit whether they are off campus or in the 
Summer Sessions. 

All GW schools and colleges, including 
the new Division of Continuing Education 
and Summer Sessions, may offer non-credit 
programs either on or off campus. 
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Indiana Assistant Chosen 
To Head Men’s Basketball 


Gerry Gimelstob, the top assistant basket- 
ball coach under Bobby Knight at Indiana 
University for the past five seasons, was 
named head basketball coach at George 
Washington University in March. Gimelstob 
Succeeds Bob Tallent, who was released 
March 4 following the completion of an 8-19 
Season—the worst at GW in 13 years. 

“We are very fortunate to hire a coach of 
Gerry Gimelstob’s posture,” said Men’s 
Athletic Director Robert Faris in announ- 
cing the appointment. “He comes from a 
winning tradition at Indiana, and we feel he 
is the person who will instill this type of 
Success at GW.” 

Gimelstob, 30, recommended for the job 
by Knight and by Arnold “Red” Auerbach, 
BS "40, MAE “41, president and general 
manager of the Boston Celtics, comes to GW 
with impressive credentials, not the least of 
Which was his involvement in Indiana’s 
recent capture of the NCAA championship 
trophy. In addition to his five years at Indi- 
ana, Gimelstob served as an assistant at Utah 
for four years. During his nine years in col- 
lege coaching, he has been a part of four Big 
10 championships, one Western Athletic 
Conference championship, the NCAA re- 
gionals four times, a National Invitation 
Tournament championship team two years 
ago and the NCAA championship in 1976 
and this year. 

“I feel taking this position at George 
Washington is a great opportunity for me,” 
Said the new coach, who describes himself as 


a strict disciplinarian. “I certainly wouldn't 
have left Indiana if I did not feel that way.” 

Though rumors abounded that GW might 
relax its strict admissions standards to attract 
a new coach and more blue-chip recruits, 
Gimelstob left no doubt where he stood on 
the issue. “We're going to win at GW, but 
win with integrity, honesty and good student 
athletes,” he stressed. “Academics are why a 
kid goes to college. I want to recruit kids who 
are reflective of the general student popula- 
tion at GW—people who are going to be 
lawyers, doctors, important people in the 
community.” 


eee 


Briefly 


Coming Full Circle 

In February 1979 Shao W. Yuan, GW 
professor of engineering and applied science, 
received a patent for a means of storing 
summer’s heat underground to use to warm 
buildings during the winter (see GWTimes, 
May/June 1979). At the same time he was 
working on that invention, he figured out a 
way to store winter’s cold for use in the 
summer. This system, Natural Ice for Cool- 
ing Energy or NICE for short, was granted 
patent No. 4,240,268 in December. The sys- 
tem consists of a large, insulated water tank 
buried underground, with a series of heat 
pipes leading to the surface and extending 
above the ground. In freezing weather, vapor 
in the exposed pipes condenses and flows 
into the tank. Warmed by water in the tank, 
the vapor rises again to repeat the cycle. 
“Ice,” he says, “can be made and stored 
underground without relying on energy from 
fossil fuel or other resources.” The cold then 
can be transferred by pumping coolant from 
the storage tank to a bank of tubes in a 
house’s ventilation air duct. Dr. Yuan esti- 
mates that 2,500 cubic feet of ice could meet 
the cooling requirements of an average house 
in the Washington-Baltimore area. While 
the cost of the NICE system will range from 
$3,000 to $5,000, depending on geographic 
location, the only operation expense, he 
stresses, “is for power to pump the coolant 
during the summer months. NICE is much 
cheaper than active solar cooling systems 
which have proven to be mechanically com- 
plex and not cost-effective.” Now, that’s 
nice. 


and heat pipe 


For Helping Those Who Help 

GW’s School of Education and Human 
Development recently received a Certificate 
of Recognition for its participation in and 
support of the 1981 International Year of 
Disabled Persons (IY DP). As the only uni- 
versity accepted by the U.S C ouncil for the 
1YDP as a national partner, GW was recog- 
nized for sponsoring a conference last fall for 
professionals in rehabilitation, special edu- 
cation and therapeutic recreation. Topics 
included strategies for improving attitudes 
about disabled persons and integrating them 
into the total educational system, as well as 
legislative, financial and research areas 
related to the disabled. Next fall, the school 
will offer a new course in international 
aspects of disabilities. 


Smith Center Summer 

Again this summer the General Alumni 
Association and the Charles E. Smith Center 
offer a convenient way to keep in shape. 
Through purchase of a summer member- 
ship, alumni and their families may use all 
facilities in the air-conditioned center from 
May 11 until August 16. Individual member- 
ships are $50; family memberships, which 


include children under 18, are $100. For 
further information, write or call Summer 
Membership, Charles E. Smith Center, GW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6650. 


“Women in Combat” 

GWTimes received an extraordinary 
amount of mail on the Jan/Feb article, 
“Women in Combat,” which looked at female 
participation in the Revolutionary War. 
Some of those we received comments from 
included a retired Marine colonel from 
Annapolis, who wrote: “I have no idea if any 
women ever took part in combat in the 
Revolutionary War. But there certainly is 
nothing in Professor De Pauw’s article— 
despite its claims—that will enlighten me. 
Women have been present during much of 
the combat since time began either because 
they couldn't avoid it or because they were 
serving in some sort of support capacity, e.g., 
the famous cantiniéres of the French revolu- 
tionary armies, or the ever-present camp fol- 
lowers (what one wag called the ‘hors de 
combat’).” Wrote a retired Army lieutenant 
colonel from Fayette, lowa: “Contrary to 
reports citing sexism and prejudice as the 
reasons for denying women the right to par- 
ticipate in combat, there seems to be a very 
large and real—as opposed to theoretical— 
body of evidence that shows little historical 
precedent in any nation that would justify 
involving this nation’s women in compulsory 
participation in combat. There is a big differ- 
ence between being willing to fight and being 
forced to fight. Why not let our women do as 
the women on our early frontiers did? When 
it was necessary for them to participate in the 
defense of their homes against attack, they 
fought. Otherwise, they left the fighting to 
the men.” 


Announcing. .. Colonial Women 

GW’s Women’s Athletic Department has 
announced the formation of Colonial Wo- 
men, a support group aimed at “stimulating 
the growth and awareness of our 10 sports 
programs,” says Women’s Athletic Director 
Lynn George, the new group’s founder. “The 
men’s athletic department has received assist- 
ance for many years from the Colonials, Inc., 
which is dedicated exclusively to the support 
and development of the men’s athletic pro- 
gram at GW. We anticipate that the forma- 
tion of Colonial Women of GW will enable 
us to inform more people about our activi- 
ties, and give us an identifiable club which 
can work with us in stimulating greater 
awareness and support, thus enhancing GW’s 
total athletic program.” Those who contrib- 
ute $25 or more to Colonial Women will 
receive a newsletter, free tickets to the 
women’s home sports contests and invita- 
tions to social gatherings throughout the 
year, according to George, who may be con- 
tacted at (202) 676-6283. 


Lynn George 
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by Joe Bluemel 


Imagine being president of George Washington 
University! Why, I could throw the place into 
pandemonium. Wielding all that power, firing 
all the big-name administrators and get- 
as ting even with all those professors 

I didn't like. What fun it would 

be! Well, it is possible to be presi- 

dent—for a day, at least. As for the 

rest of the underhanded misuse of 


& power, not so possible. How 
sidënt:. 
was GW pres- 


ident for a day. Although | actually serv- 
r a ed my term last fall, | won the 
prize months earlier — on the 
university namesake’s birthday, to be exact— 
a by outbidding all other contenders 
at Martha’s Marathon of Birthday 
Bargains, an auction held annually to raise money for 
dormitory scholarships. Before bidding started, the 
auctioneer, Professor of Zoology Stefan O. Schiff, 
told everyone in the Marvin Center Ballroom: “This 
next item has not been offered for many, many years. 
The reason for that? The last student who purchased it 
turned the university upside down and fired nearly 
everyone in Luther Rice Hall from vice presidents 
down.” 

After that preface, the bidding war began. The price 
jumped quickly to $35, causing all but two contenders 
to end their campaigns. I outlasted the only other true 
competitor, finally paying a mere $50 for the office. If 
only the president of the United States knew my secret 
for attaining high office inexpensively! 

Before I started my one-day term, my friends 
appealed to me with numerous requests which, more 
often than not, were beyond the scope of the office I 
would hold. These requests ranged from appointing a 
student to the GW Board of Trustees to hitting the 
presidential petty cash fund for enough money to tap a 
keg or two of beer in the quad for students celebrating 
my sudden rise to power. 

Political realities of the job being what they are, 
instead of trying to effect such far-fetched goals, | 
decided a dignified, uncontroversial reign would be 
my legacy (I still had to graduate, you know). My 
transition into the highest office within university 
boundaries was so smooth that many students, faculty 
members and administrators were not aware they had 
a new president. 

The instant I stepped into the office, its daily 
responsibilities and duties became almost overwhelm- 
ing, reshaping the exciting picture I had of it into a 
mundane, but hardly inactive, microcosm of our 
society. As president, I had to tend to the typical but 
diverse range of activities that go with the office, from 
accepting corporate donations on behalf of the 
university—it was a shame I couldn't keep the check as 
some sort of fringe benefit—to presiding over the 
Faculty Senate meeting (Some members joked that 
the meetings are so boring “former” President Lloyd 
H. Elliott should have paid me for taking his place). 

Of course, the day of a university president is not 
complete without meetings with people who appeal to 
the head honcho regarding their pet projects, and one 
must not omit the occasional seminar (Dr. Elliott's 
code word for a handball game). 


: must be a certain air about the office. It may be 
that the atmosphere on Rice Hall’s eighth floor has 


something special in it. I’m not sure, but after I seated 
myself behind the president’s desk everyone started 
treating me differently, more graciously than my tem- 
porary former occupation as student and newspaper 
reporter had commanded (not too difficult to see why, 
I must confess, because / was in the driver's seat). At 
the Faculty Senate meeting the parliamentarian, who 
may or may not have seen more than one change in 
chief executives here, was gracious enough to nurse 
me, President Bluemel, through the proper proce- 
dures. The seating chart my predecessor slid in front of 
me was indispensable for recognizing people I knew 
only by name. 

Other briefings and meetings throughout the day 
included sessions with University Historian Elmer L. 
Kayser, Vice President for Development Seymour 
Alpert, Director of Planning and Budgeting William 
D. Johnson and Vice President and Treasurer Charles 
E. Diehl. 

Even after brushing shoulders, shaking hands, con- 
versing and lunching with these powerful GW admin- 
istrators, I did not receive a prorated presidential 
salary for the day. The best bargain I could strike was 
for a prorated share of Dr. Elliott’s income taxes, 
which I politely declined. 

The presidential agenda would not have been com- 
plete without some exercise to help take one’s mind off 
the daily stresses and strains of the job. Amid all the 
decisions I had to make as president that day, none 
was more difficult than when I walked off a Charles E. 
Smith Center handball court, conceding to the presi- 
dent who collects the paycheck that he is a much better 
handball player than the president who usually 
attends classes. O 


A senior economics major graduating this month—he 
made it, after all—Bluemel’s presidential memoir, 
which originally appeared in the Hatchet when he was 
associate editor, was revised especially for GWTimes. 


The transition was smooth: 
Dr. Elliott, standing, 
made sure of that. 


A beaming Bluemel receives a check for the univer- 
sity from Exxon U.S.A. representative and GW 
graduate Lewis H. Eatherton, LLB 64, the com- 
pany's chief patent counsel, as Mrs. Marsha Eather- 
ton and Dr. Elliott look on. 


Paul D'Ambrosio 


by Toni Robin 
in used to be that the Epi- 

S Sera Episcopal 

S Serna 1317 G 

St. was more than just a site 

Ear = for funerals, weddings, 
masses and churchsup- 

pi As far back as 1917, the GW 

women’s basketball sextet 

rocked the Epiphany gymna- 

Nor playing teams from 

agit OW. Washington, 
Philadelphia and 

Boston. The game was quite different then. Teams 
consisted of six women: two forwards, two centers and 
two guards, with each player confined to a specific 
section of the floor. The only players who could shoot 
were the forwards, and it was the job of the guards and 
centers to play defense and get the ball to the forwards. 

The real star of that early team was Theodosia 
Seibold, BA °17, who, according to The Washington 
Times of May 7, 1915, “... was the particular star of 
the evening by scoring 21 points for her team through 
nine baskets from the field and three goals from fouls.” 
Another star was Emma Reh, BA ‘17, who “. . . regis- 
tered the other 10 points by placing the ball five times 
in the basket.” 

These two women, along with seven other members 
of former women’s basketball teams, were honored 
February 10 during halftime festivities of the GW- 
American University women’s basketball game in the 
Charles E. Smith Center. Seibold and Reh were joined 
by former teammate Eloise T. Steltz, Att. "17, and by 
Alice C, Terrill, BA 26, Jean McGregor, BA °32, 
MAE "47, Jane S. Bernot, BS "45, Abbie O. Smith, 
BSP °53, MAE °58, Deborah Edwards, BA 7, and 
Holly Kuzio Wolff, BCE 77. 

The ceremony also included the establishment of a 
GW Basketball Alumnae Trophy to be awarded to 
every player scoring 1,000 points in her career. (Nine 


GW’s Middle Atlantic Division championship team 
of 1917: front row, left to right, Helen Hotchkiss, 
Theodosia Seibold, Mary Tyndale; back row, 


days after the trophy’s establishment, junior Trish 
Egan qualified for it by surpassing the 1,000-point 
mark with a 16-point performance against the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia.) 

Theodosia Seibold, now Mrs. William G. Nelson 
Jr.. reminisced about what basketball was like some 50 
years ago during a special pre-game dinner. “For one 
thing, there were three divisions on the court, one each 
for the forwards, guards and center, and then there 
were the outfits we had to wear. There were no uni- 
forms to speak of, so we all wore black satin bloomers, 
white middie blouses and white sneakers.” 

Seibold, who played forward, said she used to spend 
the whole game at “the goal end of the floor,” which 
explains why she always led or shared the scoring with 
only one other player. 

Some of the scores from games at that time ranged 
from a 38-1 victory over the YWCA to a 22-17 win 
over Temple University and an 18-15 victory over 
Gallaudet College. The 1915 squad had a 14-1 record; 
the 1917 team captured the Middle Atlantic Division 
championship title. 

Reh, who lives in nearby Arlington, said she hadn’t 
played or seen a game before this night since 1920. 

“You mean the girls can all run up and down the 
court?” cried a flabergasted Reh before the game. 
“They must get real tired.” O 


Carola Craig, Eleanor Reeve, Ella Gardner and 
Suella Field 


Watching the GW-American game are Emma Reh, 
Theodosia Seibold, Eloise Steltz, Deborah 
Edwards, Holly Wolff, Jean McGregor and Alice 
Terrill. 


Women’s Athletic Director pe George and 
volleyball player Sara Bonthius flank Siebold, who 
is credited with initiating women’s basketball at G W. 


Volleyball player Mary Haslett models vintage 
basketball uniform as Assistant Women’s Athletic 
Director Mary Jo Warner and Director Lynn 
George watch. 
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Don Treeger 


by Libby Hoffman 


a Ithough you won't find it mentioned in the local 

real estate brochure,” says GW Professor of Geology 
Anthony G. Coates, “a long, thin slice of coastal Cali- 
fornia will eventually drift to North Alaska. It will take 
50 million years for the area to break off and move 
northward, but it will happen.” 

The British-born Dr. Coates says this certainty 
derives from the relatively new concept which geolo- 
gists have developed about how the earth’s surface 
acts. He comments, “Until recently, geologists crawl- 
ing around on the earth tapping on rocks with 
hammers were analagous to fleas crawling around on 
elephants—familiar with an odd wart or two but with 
no idea what the whole beast was like.” However, 
geologists like Coates now contend that the earth is 
governed by an intricate set of interlocking move- 
ments involving the entire surface and much of its 
interior. The geologic term for these movements? 
Plate tectonics. 

The theory of plate tectonics describes the surface of 
the earth as a set of about a dozen slabs of hardened 
crust shifting and interacting with each other as they 
“float” on the molten magma of the earth’s mantle. 
Where these plates meet, earthquakes occur, moun- 
tains and trenches form and volcanoes erupt. Accord- 
ing to Coates, “This interpretation of the earth 
explains an extraordinarily wide range of previously 
unrelated geologic and biologic phenomena.” 

Plates have been continually created and destroyed 
throughout the earth’s life span. A plate forms when 
magma from the earth’s interior mantle wells up 
through ridges in the middle of the ocean, spreads out 
smoothly over the ocean floor and cools to form layer 
upon layer of basalt. Each additional upwelling of 
magma adds to the ridge, and may force the ridge 
above the surface of the ocean as an island so that we 
see this rising magma as a volcano. 

What’s significant about all this magma churning 
up and cooling into rock is that in the process it pushes 
the existing basaltic rock to each side of the original 
ridge, bringing about what is called sea floor spread- 
ing. And sea floor spreading is, in fact, responsible for 
continental drift. The continents are carried across the 
surface of the globe on the back of the basaltic ocean 
layer. Scientists can monitor the movement of each 
plate and predict what the earth might look like 50 
million years from now: the Atlantic will continue to 
widen; Africa will eventually collide with Spain and 
Italy, leaving the Mediterranean as a series of lakes; 
Turkey and Iran will be pushed into the Caspian and 
Black Seas; and a strip of coastal California will move 
toward North Alaska. 

Of course, with all this drifting around, the plates 
are bound to bump into each other, and that bumping 
causes much of the geologic activity responsible for 
shaping the earth. The effects depend on whether the 
plates brush by each other side-to-side or collide head- 
on. At the junction where two plates slide by each 
other, a transform fault occurs, creating periodic 
earthquakes. The San Andreas fault along the West 
Coast is a prime example. 

If two plates collide, one plate is forced to sink 
below the other to a level where intense heat and 
pressure turn it once again into molten magma. This 
process, known as subduction, buckles the earth’s sur- 
face into mountains and may be accompanied by 
volcanic activity as the magma from the melted plate 
surges upward. 

The molten rock flowing to the surface of the crust 
from the subducted plate isn’t as orderly as at the 
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mid-oceanic ridges. As it rises through the overriding 
plate, the magma becomes “contaminated” by the 
surrounding rock and grows pasty and viscous. “The 
crust here is under intense pressure so that access to 
the surface may not be easy, and the lava is squirted 
through intensely folded rocks like toothpaste out of a 
tube,” Coates points out. The result may be a violent 
volcanic eruption. 

Each time subduction and remelting occur, the 
magma fractionates—that is, it separates into its vari- 
ous components—with the lighter elements liquifying 
first and rising through the overlying plate to harden 
into rocks of less density than the original basalt. 
Coates likens this lighter rock to the scum which forms 
on the top of simmering jam. Over millions of years, 
this rock continues to gather on the surface of the plate 
until it forms a continent, which is thus lighter than the 
surrounding oceanic part of the plate. 

“These differences between oceanic and continental 
rock are slight,” says Coates, who received his PhD 
from the University of London/ Université de Caen, 
“but to a geologist they are very significant.” Because 
the rock is lighter, whenever a continental plate col- 
lides with an oceanic plate, it will rise over the oceanic 
plate, which will be subducted. As a result, the ocean 
floor never lasts very long “in a geologic time frame,” 
Coates stresses. It is continually being created at mid- 
ocean ridges only to be subducted again at a plate 
boundary. 

Evidence to this effect had previously puzzled 
scientists, but now simply supports the plate tectonics 
model: while continental rock has been dated as far 
back as 3.4 billion years, no oceanic rocks older than 
250 million years have ever been dredged from the 
ocean. 


Garett: one of the most important applications 
of the plate tectonics model is in predicting the 
location of mineral resources. Happily, many of our 
most prized minerals are those elements which frac- 
tionate out of the magma in the constant melting and 
remelting process that occurs at a subduction boun- 
dary. Consequently, geologists look for rich deposits 
of gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper and other minerals 
which have become concentrated along subduction 
zones like the Andes in South America. 

Recently, scientists have discovered that minerals 
also concentrate along the mid-oceanic ridges. The 
same fractionation, or separation of the elements of 
the magma, occurs there too, but it has a different 
cause. What happens is that sea water penetrates deep 
into cracks in the rising magma and dissolves the 
minerals. They then separate out along the ocean ridge 
in sediments deposited by the recirculating water. 
Therefore, rather than blindly searching for these 
minerals over the vast stretches of ocean floor, ocean 
miners now know to keep to the ridges where plates 
are forming or were formed in some ancient period. 

As man’s interaction with the world becomes 
increasingly complex and sophisticated, greater de- 
mands will be placed upon geology to come up with 
practical applications as well as answers to the earth’s 
puzzles. In the midst of modern society, however, 
Coates has found geology provides another important 
tool: a sense of perspective. “You know, geology has 
wonderful therapeutic effects,” he says. “When worry- 
ing about the economy or violent crime, you can think 
about the origin of life or movement of the continents 
over millions of years of geologic time. It brings mod- 
ern life into a more tranquil perspective.” O 


Aerial view of the modern earth shows the ridge 
through the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. Continua 
upwellings of magma have pushed apart the once- 
joined continents, resulting in the continental drift 
westward of the Americas and eastward of Europe 


and Africa. 


RIDGE 
LITHOSPHERE 


TRENCH 


Cross-section of the earth shows the central core, the 
molten mantle and the plates of the lithosphere. 
Convection currents rising from the mantle are 
thought to propel the surface plates. 


Dr. Coates 


IRLD OF PLATE TECTONICS 


Diagram of a subduction zone: Thé 
oceanic plate moves underneath the 
continental plate, creating an initial 
trench close to the continent. The 
subducted plate melts and its rising 
magma pushes the overriding plate 
into mountains. The magma from 
the subducted plate may remain 
below the surface as intruded rock 
or come under enough pressure to 
explode through the upper plate as a 
volcano. 


This map of the world’s plates helps explain the 

forces which act on our own country. Continual 

upwellings of magma along the Atlantic Ocean's 

middle ridge push the North Atlantic plate 

northwestward. Along the California coast it rubs 

against the Pacific plate, creating the San Andreas 

fault. Further north, the two plates collide in a 

subduction zone responsible for volcanoes in Alaska 

and along the northwest coast, such as Mount St. Mid-Atlantic Ridge 
Helens. 


Schematic cross-section of the mid-Atlantic ridge 
shows resulting movement of South America and 
Africa. At left, the South American plate rises above 
the abutting ocean plate in a subduction zone, 
responsible for the formation of the Andes. 
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by Diane H. Rush 


“Whadda ya mean?” asked the front-toothless, freckle- 
faced second grader named Mark. “You can't be 
president.” 
“Why not?” asked Janyce, a pout curling around 
the corners of her mouth. 
“Cause youre a girl!” 


Yy° may think this exchange took place 10 years 
ago, before the rebirth of the women’s movement 
and feminism or before consciousness raising, equal 
opportunity, affirmative action ad infinitum. It oc- 
curred only last year, and it reveals political attitudes 
already solidly in place among 7- and 8-year-olds 
which will manifest themselves a decade from now in 
predictable voting behavior. 

“Things we learn as children set powerful limits on 
our adult attitudes and behavior,” says Dr. Susan 
Carroll, assistant professor of political science at 
George Washington University. “Certain alternatives 
are ruled out very early on.” In Janyce’s case, the 
message is clear by the second grade that she cannot be 
president because she is a girl. 

Adult political attitudes are a result of childhood N 
socialization, according to Dr. Carroll, who teaches a 
psychology and politics seminar at GW called “Public 
Opinion and Political Socialization.” At birth, chil- 
dren are uncultured and unsocialized, she explains. 
The process of learning cultural norms and social 
mores begins very early, though—by the time a baby 
leaves the hospital swaddled in a pink or blue blanket, 
she or he begins receiving messages about appropriate 
behavior and expectations. These messages, part of 
the process of socialization, are fostered through par- 
ental teaching and example, then later are perpetuated 
by the educational system. 

The most important political learning, Carroll says, 
takes place before children start school. This is when 
unquestioning attitudes about the method by which 
we select our leaders are formulated. This is when 
interactions with police or comments about the news 
on TV shape later reactions and assumptions about 
how much control we have over our lives. It is also the 
time when the power balance and roles played by 
family members condition children for their “place” in 
a future family as well as in the larger world. 

In this way, political socialization is not necessarily 
limited to learning that is explicitly political. For 
example, most of us grew up in a time when a “wom- 
an’s place” was at home with the children. “Although 
there is nothing explicitly political about that,” says 
Carroll, “it becomes politically relevant years later 
when you walk into a voting booth and are confronted 
with a choice of congressional candidates, one of 
whom is a woman. In that case, something you 
thought was totally non-political when you learned it 
becomes political when you are confronted with a 
specific situation.” 


Attitudes Form Before 
We Leave the Hospital 


And although you may not think of team sports as 
having anything to do with politics explicitly, there are 
parallels in political group decision-making. “Many 
people suggest that the way men work politically is 
learned from team sports and since women tradition- 
ally have had less opportunity to participate in those 
sports, they have more difficulty operating in those 
environments. The other side is that because sports are 
an all-male realm, men are more comfortable working 


Professor Carroll 


with men.” 

Carroll also believes childhood socialization is a 
the root of the qualities most Americans look for in ¿å 
president. “What Americans demand most from ś 
president is forcefulness and strength,” she says 
adding that there are numerous historical examples o 
how Americans expect their leaders to be tough, force: 
ful, not to show weakness...“to be what might be 
called macho in the way they come across.” 

As examples, Carroll cites former Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie’s 1972 presidential aspirations whick 
were shattered after he cried in public and Missouri 
Sen. Thomas Eagleton’s dashed vice presidentia! 
hopes that same year when it was discovered he had 
sought psychiatric help to deal with emotional 
problems. 

By the time children reach school age, their percep. 
tion of government tends to be in the form of specific 
people, “usually male,” Carroll says. As children get 
older and engage in both explicit (school elections) 
and implicit (team sports) political learning in school, 
their perception of government includes more of the 
total system. 

In the early 1960s, second- through eighth-grade 
students were surveyed concerning their political atti- 
tudes. “They saw the political system through rose- 
colored glasses,” Carroll explains. “They thought 
government was honest and politicians were trust- 
worthy.” Some of these are the same students who 
later rebelled on college campuses across the country, 
the anti-war, anti-establishment generation, the last 
generation of high ideals. 

Carroll charges that these students had an overly 
idealistic view of government and the president borne 
from their World War II parent patriots, and that 
children surveyed since Watergate who hold some- 
what cynical views will have more realistic attitudes 
and expectations as voters. “I don’t see children’s atti- 
tudes going back to the level of idealization of the 
60s,” she says. “Information is much more accessible 
now, and we protect our children less.” 

One thing parents can do, relates Carroll, is be 
informed and participate in the political system 
instead of having the attitude that they don’t make any 
difference. “Most homes are fairly apolitical. Unless 
there is a crisis, most adults don’t see politics as directly 
relating to their lives. Consequently, children learn 
that politics don’t have anything particularly impor- 
tant to offer them. 

“I would recommend parents discuss with their kids 
how politics infringes on personal lives, along with the 
avenues we have to change the system,” she stresses. 
“Get children involved in politics. Take them to a 
speech. Discuss what’s on TV. If you're into demon- 
strations, take them. Raising children’s interest in 
politics will affect attitudes and participation in later 
years.” O 
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<i eat cooked rice three times a day, to see the 
world and to have an office lined with books were 
childhood dreams that have come true for three GW 
alumni who have found their way to “paradise.” 

Dr. Lee-Jay Cho, MA %62, Keith Adamson, BA “43, 
and Dr. Andrew Mason, BA 69, are in Honolulu, not 
vacationing or surfing, but tackling world problems at 
the East-West Center, a national educational and 
research institution. All three are in the center’s Popu- 
lation Institute, generally regarded as one of the 
world’s leading research facilities on Asian and Pacific 
Populations. 

Cho, recently named the center's acting president, 
has been director of the institute since 1974 and will 
return to that position in mid-or late 1981. Adamson, 
Who usually serves as the institute’s executive officer for 
administration, has become acting director of the 
institute. Mason is a research associate. 

Finding themselves in population science careers 
surprised no one more than the men themselves. 
Mason, an economist with a PhD from the University 
of Michigan, recalls: “When I was offered a fellowship 
in an economic demography program, 1 was asked, 
‘Are you interested in demography?’ My answer was, 
‘What is it?” 

Mason now heads a research team operating under 
a $250,000 grant to find out how economic develop- 
ment and population are intertwined in Asia. Results 
of the team’s work in Korea, Japan, Thailand and 
Indonesia will be available to economic planners who 
need to anticipate the size of the labor force and the 
number of school-age children and elderly persons, 
among other factors. 

Mason and his six co-researchers from Asia and the 
U.S. use an econometric model—a system of mathe- 
matical equations—to simulate population and eco- 
nomic growth. The team, which involves top-level 
government officials, works with collaborating insti- 
tutions in these countries. 

Team research involving professionals, scholars, 
business leaders, public officials, researchers and 
graduate students from Asia, the Pacific and the Uni- 
ted States is a hallmark of the East-West Center. This 
institution was established in 1960 by the U.S. Con- 
gress with the mandate to promote better understand- 
ing among the peoples of those regions through coop- 
erative study, training and research. The Population 
Institute is one of six research divisions at the center. 
Others focus on international problems of communi- 
cation, natural resources, culture learning, and envir- 
onment and policy; one offers open grants to those 
with interests in other areas. 

Cho, as head of the institute, has sought to develop 
research projects of value to governmental decision- 
makers in the Asia/ Pacific/ U.S. region. And, as the 

center's acting president, he’s reviewing all center pro- 
Jects to see if they measure up. He says: “We don't 
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expect to solve problems for governments, but we can 
shed light on the problems, we can suggest alternative 
solutions, and we can bring together leaders from 
different countries so that they can be involved in 
developing cooperative solutions and responses.” 

For the past nine years, the Population Institute has 
brought together census officials and other key people 
from 20 countries to share experiences and technolo- 
gies. They work cooperatively, Cho says, to find better 
ways to measure population trends and to plan the 
best use of resources to meet future needs. Demogra- 
phic techniques they developed with center staff 
members are being used by planners and researchers 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Cho, whose PhD is in sociology, says his proudest 
professional accomplishment is a birthrate-estimating 
technique. The United Nations recommends it for use 
by all countries. Called the “own-chiłdren method,” it 
appears on a census form as a question to determine 
the mother of each particular child. Simple? Perhaps. 
But national censuses through the ages showed only 
the number of children and adults in a household, 
making information about birth trends fuzzy. 

Meanwhile, Cho is able to eat the daily rice he 


Keith Adamson Andrew Mason 


Lee-Jay Cho 
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longed for as a child. Born in Japan of Korean par- 


ents, he was reared on a farm with only bare necessi- 
ties. “In elementary school, we frequently skipped 
lunch,” he recalls. Times were difficult through his 
undergraduate days when one of his part-time jobs 
with a statistical magazine led to a job as statistician 
with the Korean Economic Planning Ministry. While 
there, he was introduced to census-taking. 

Cho is not sure why census and population matters 
intrigued him then but, when asked, admits, “I prob- 
ably got interested because of my own background 
and the number of people in the world versus the 
amount of food.” 

On another farm 8,000 miles away in Kansas, 
Adamson grew up delivering milk to townspeople 
from the family dairy. “Now I enjoy going back to the 
farm,” he says. “But as a teenager I was determined to 
get away and to see the world.” 

He would do just that. He entered government 
service in 1939, earned a BA in economics at GW in 
1943 and served as acting director of the Voice of 
America in 1965, between the terms of Henry Loomis 
and John Chancellor. 

Adamson was with the State Department and the 
International Communication Agency for 30 years 
and lived in Egypt, Turkey, Colombia, Vietnam, Laos 
and Thailand. He was counselor of the embassy in the 
last three countries from 1967 to 1971, when he joined 
the Population Institute. 

His only Vietnam war injury occurred, he recalls, 
during the Tet offensive when he banged his shin 
against the coffee table in his darkened apartment as 
he ran to answer the telephone. 

On a serious note, he mentions his concern that the 
quality of life will worsen before it can improve for 
people in countries where population growth is un- 
controlled. 

Mason and Cho, too, have pet concerns. “I think a 
large influx of Indochinese refugees would be very 
beneficial to the United States,” says Mason. “They 
are highly motivated and intelligent, and would be a 
real boon to our country.” 

Cho puts refugee questions into another perspec- 
tive: “As population increases and resources dwindle, 
nations tend to build their walls of sovereignty higher 
and higher. An ideal world would be one in which 
people are free to move anywhere. I think that’s an 
inherent right.” 

Meanwhile, the East-West Center itself does what it 
can to lower other kinds of walls separating countries. 
“All of the world’s major problems are interrelated,” 
Cho says, “and no one country can solve them alone. 
As we create situations here where people from differ- 
ent countries, cultures, disciplines and professions can 
work together on complex problems, we find that 
understanding grows and that the walls of distrust and 
misunderstanding fade away.” O Ceil Sinnex 
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Traveling Through 
The Listening Horn 


On the set of Through the Listening Horn, Katz with the puppet Simon, dancer 


Erlebacher and mime Grace 
es nenna 
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Mr. Music is comforted by Joanne. 


Joanne Erlebacher, a GW graduate student 
in dance, picks her way through a crowd of 
small children, who quiet down in a wave 
across the theater as they realize she is a 
character in the play they’re about to watch. 
It has begun. For the next 40 minutes or so 
these children will be more than entertained; 
by the time the show is over, they will have 
learned a great deal about the deaf and even 
mastered some elementary sign language. 

The children have been taken Through the 
Listening Horn, the title of a musical de- 
signed to teach hearing children about the 
deaf and sign language. Its creator is Marcy 
Rubenstein Grace, BS 71. A mimist and 
dancer who learned sign language, Grace 
teamed up with Erlebacher and Chere Katz, 
a teacher and puppeteer, to form Listening 
Horn Productions. Through the Listening 
Horn is their first venture. 

The lively, fast-paced play chronicles the 
experience of Joanne, a dancer played by 
Erlebacher, and the little boy Simon, a 
puppet operated by Katz, who both stumble 
“through the listening horn” into The World 
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Crew Alumni: Where Are You? 


If you were ever a member of the men’s crew 
team or its forerunner, the GW Crew Club, your 
current address is wanted by a group of GW 
rowers planning a special reunion. Please send 
it to GW Crew, Charles E. Smith Center, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052 
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Ann Burdette 


Without Sound, the home of Grace’s Mr. 
Music, a traditional mime character. Mr. 
Music’s exaggerated gestures, antics and sign 
language are complemented by Joanne’s 
singing, dancing and more signing. 

Their performances, combined with the 
upbeat soundtrack and vibrant cloth-sculp- 
tured scenery, bombard the audience with 
color, sound and movement. This abun- 
dance of sensory imagery not only delights 
the children, but effectively illustrates the 
play’s message that communication is possi- 
ble through many more media than we nor- 
mally utilize. Just in case the audience misses 
the point, the puppet Simon is on hand as the 
skeptic, spouting the questions and miscon- 
ceptions the audience may be thinking, while 
Joanne and Mr. Music set him straight. 

Through the Listening Horn’ combina- 
tion of education and entertainment is inev- 
itable given the backgrounds of the women 
involved. Grace came to GW with a back- 
ground of dancing with the Newark, N.J., 
Ballet, performing as a mime as a hobby, and 
modeling part-time. After receiving her BS 
in zoology, Grace continued as a graduate 
student in genetics. Her genetic counseling 
work at GW was the beginning of her orien- 
tation toward service work and working with 
disabilities. 

Also while at GW, Grace was exposed for 
the first time to Washington’s large deaf 
population, comprised mainly of students at 
Gallaudet College. She was intrigued by the 
sign language she saw them using around 
town and finally satisfied her curiosity 10 


Exploring Life’s Beginnings 
At Alumni College June 3-7 


What do white dwarfs, black holes, seaweed, 
iron and organic soup have to do with the 
origin of life on earth? GW alumni and 
friends will find out during the 1981 GW 
Alumni College June 3-7 when three GW 
professors—a physicist, a zoologist and a 
geologist—explore the astronomical, biolog- 
ical and geological bases for the origin of life. 

In the midst of Virginia’s Blue Ridge, at 
Airlie House in Warrenton, participants will 
listen to Dr. Stefan O. Schiff, professor of 
zoology and chairman of GW’s Department 
of Biological Sciences, Dr. Herman H. 
Hobbs, professor of physics, and Dr. 
Anthony G. Coates, professor of geology, 
discuss the facts and myths surrounding life’s 
beginnings. The retreat is designed to stimu- 
late interaction between GW faculty and 
alumni. 

The first day is an inventory of galactic 
components from white dwarfs to black 
holes and a discussion of the evolution of our 
galaxy from the Big Bang to the generation 
of our solar system. 

On the second day, students look at the 
beginnings of life, beliefs of ancient civiliza- 
tions about the origin of life, organic soup 
and the evolution of simple cells, including 


ks 
an exploration of proto-earth, the fossil 
record of seaweed, iron and sex, the diversi- 
fication of life, Darwin’s theories and their 
modern interpretations. 

The third day’s lectures examine the geo- 
logical history of earth through 700 million 
years of evolution. Geologic controls on evo- 
lutionary change include phenomena such as 
moving continents, doomed oceans, plate 
tectonics and how climatic change affects 
evolution. There will also be a discussion of 
human evolution with some thoughts on 
human potential and prospects for further 
evolution. 

Reservations for the 1981 GW Alumni 
College may be made using the following 
coupon. 
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1981 Alumni College Reservation Form 


Name(s) 


Address 


Please reserve 
Please reserve 


Please reserve 


I 
emacs checks payable to George Washington University. 


Mail to: Alumni College 1981, Alumni House, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Day Phone 


place(s) at $250 per person (double occupancy) 
place(s) at $300 per person (single occupancy) 
day-student place(s) at $125 per person 


years later by taking sign language courses 
offered by Montgomery County. In the inte- 
rim she took time out to rear three children 
and also kept up her interest in performing. 
Prior to teaming up with Katz and Erle- 
bacher, she was performing with a musical 
group which interprets songs for deaf 
audiences through sign language and gesture. 

Erlebacher developed an interest in the 
deaf while in high school and went on to get 
her BS in deaf education from the University 
of Illinois. Afterwards, she taught for four 
years. She explains that although she enjoyed 
teaching, “I was frustrated because in the 
classroom my signs were really limited. | 
wanted to be more expressive.” 

That need for more expression made her 
look again at dance, which had always been 
merely an avocation for her. She now has 
worked out a master’s program for herself 
within GW’s dance program which com- 
bines deaf education with dance. She also 
teaches Israeli folkdancing in GW’s Cloyd 
Heck Marvin Center Monday evenings. 

Although they had extensive experience in 
the arts and in service activities, the three 


women found that putting together a pol- 
ished, professional show was something else 
altogether. They owe much of their success 
to the suggestions and encouragement of- 
fered them by the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts’ Programs for Chil- 
dren and Youth(PCY). PCY gave Listening 
Horn its first break when it sent the troupe 
ona two-week residency tour of Washington- 
area elementary schools. 

Since then it has performed in the National 
Theater and at the Kennedy Center’s Imagi- 
nation Celebration annual children’s festi- 
val. The troupe was also selected, along with 
The Kids on the Block puppet troupe (see 
GWTimes, May/June 1980), to perform at 
the inaugural event of the U.S. Council for 
the International Year of Disabled Persons 
held last February at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Due to the enthusiasm and energy of 
Grace and her troupe, the idea of teaching 
about the deaf in a way that’s fun is catching 
on fast. Soon, more and more children will 
be traveling Through the Listening Horn. 
— Libby Hoffman 
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Alumni in the News 


Arthur Albertson Robert Anderson 


David Moilliet 


Charles Manatt 


Daniel Abenaim, BS %65, MSE ’68, is vice 
President of Analogic Corporation, which 
designs and manufactures data conversion 
devices, medical imaging systems, display 
and control instruments and signal process- 
ing equipment. 


Arthur G. Albertson, BCE ’51, has been 
elected a vice president of CBI Industries, 
Inc., a metal plate fabricating and construc- 
tion firm headquartered in Illinois. He will 
continue as manager of CBI's Washington 
Office, a position he has held since 1979. 


Deputy superintendent of the Berkeley 

County, W. Va., Schools, Donald T. Ander- 
son, MA ’59, was named 1980 Berkeley 
County Citizen of the Year by the area’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The new assistant director at the Lincoln, 
Neb., Veterans Administration Medical Cen- 
ter is Robert M.S. Anderson, MBA 773. 


Nancy D. Angarola, CEW 79, who com- 
Pleted the publication specialist program, is 


sA 


Nancy Angarola Xavier Ballance 


now director of communications at the Insti- 
tute of Transportation Engineers in Wash- 
ington and editor of the ITE Journal. She 
was formerly an assistant in the institute’s 
communications department. 


Administrator of Providence Hospital in 
Southfield, Mich., Sister Xavier Ballance, 
MSA “68, has been elected president of the 
Michigan Catholic Health Association for 
1981. 


Charlotte R. Beales, BA 73, is now vice 
president for media services and research at 
the National Cable Television Association, 
headquartered in Washington. She formerly 
directed research for NCTA. 


J. Richard Berman, MBA 770, is director for 
the Office of Audit and Cost Analysis of the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System. 
He formerly served as assistant to the man- 
aging director for field operations at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


John W. Brown, BA 62, retired from the 
Navy and from the Global Aviation Service 
Corporation which he founded, is this year’s 
chairman of the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE), a business assistance 
service in Lebanon, N.H. 


Two GW alumni, both writers for the Wash- 
ington Post, are teaching journalism classes 
at their alma mater. Richard Coe, AA 38, 
the paper’s drama critic emeritus who left 
GW fora job at the Post “years ago” before 
completing his bachelor’s degree, is teaching 
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Large Turnout Expected 


For Alumni Reunion May 15-17 


‘It’s going to be one of the biggest such 
events of its kind in the history of George 
ashington University,” says Sandra L. 
Phipps, GW’s director of alumni relations. 
This year’s Alumni Reunion Weekend will 
see the return of graduates from the classes 
of 1900-31, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1951, 1956, 
1961, 1966, 1971 and 1976 to the university 
for a full weekend of activities May 15-17. 
_ The theme of this year’s reunion weekend 
's“George Washington University in Focus,” 
and is designed to give alumni an opportun- 
ity to become reacquainted with fellow 
alumni, faculty, staff and students. 
“Response from our March mailing on 
the reunion has been phenomenal,” Phipps 
Says excitedly. “Alumni are planning to 
Come from all parts of the country for this 
Major event.” 
É Phipps assures all who plan to attend that 
they'll probably come away from this week- 
end with renewed enthusiasm for GW. They'll 
see how their university has progressed 
within the last 50 years or so not only in 
terms of physical growth, but also in terms of 


its academic standing among the finest uni- 
versities in the country.” 

Activities include a campus tour highlight- 
ing the growth of the physical plant and 
university community and a reception honor- 
ing all classes prior to and including 1931 on 
Friday, May 15. 

Saturday's events include a major lecture 
series featuring distinguished GW faculty, 
constituent alumni meetings, a music recital, 
a dance recital, a panel on education and a 
dinner dance. 

An interfaith religious service will be held 
Sunday behind Lisner Hall followed by a 
brunch honoring University Historian Elmer 
Louis Kayser, BA ‘17, MA 718, LLD “48, 
professor emeritus of European history and 
dean emeritus of the Division of University 
Students. 

Additional information and reservation 
forms may be obtained by writing or calling 
Alumni House, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6435. 


Richard Berman 


Charlotte Beales 


critical writing and reviewing. Charles W. 
Puffenbarger, MA ‘64, assistant financial 
editor, puts students through the practical 
side of investigative reporting by having 
them research and write about a selected 
topic, the. results of which appear in the 
newspaper. 


Roscoe L. Egger Jr., LLB ’50, was sworn in 
as commissioner of the Internal Revenue 
Service March 13. He was previously a 
partner in the Washington accounting firm 
Price, Waterhouse and Co. in charge of 
government services. 


Mary Lisa Gunning, MA 77, has been 
appointed director of the Department of 
Communication Skills at St. Joseph’s Center 
in Scranton, Pa. She will serve as speech 
pathologist for 85 retarded multi-handi- 
capped residents who also exhibit communi- 
cation disorders. 


Bobby R. Hall, MSA 71, director of syn- 
thetic fuels at the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute in Washington, was the 1980 recipient of 
the Charles B. Dudley Medal awarded by the 
American Society for Testing and Materials. 
The award recognizes contributions which 
have had a significant impact on a particular 
field of ASTM interest. 


Formerly assistant director for the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation, Jeff R. Hart, 
MSA 75, is now executive director for the 
Association of Private Pension and Welfare 
Plans. 


John B. Haseltine, MA °63, is senior vice 
president and director of institutional rela- 
tions at the First National Bank of Chicago. 
He leaves his post as vice president and sec- 
tion head with Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
in New York to assume the new position. 


The Anniston (Ala.) Star has named Austin 
K. Letson, MBA 68, MHA 68, Man of the 
Year. Letson, president of Northeast Ala- 
bama Medical Center in Anniston, serves on 
the State Health Planning and Development 
Agency and is chairman of the board of the 
Alabama Hospital Association. 


The administrator of training for all Lock- 
heed installations in Saudi Arabia is Steven 
F. Lewis, MAE 74. Lewis joined Lockheed 
in April 1979, working in Switzerland and 
California before assuming his Riyadh-based 
post. Previously he taught in Bogota, Col- 
ombia, and Teheran and Isfahan, Iran. 


GW Trustee Charles T. Manatt, JD %62, was 
elected chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee in February. A former national 
Democratic committeeman from Calif ornia, 
Manatt is a partner in the Los Angeles law 
firm of Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg and 
Tunney and founder and chairman of First 
Los Angeles Bank. 


Bobby Hall Austin Letson 


Retired Navy Cmdr. Frederick N. Mangol, 
MIA 70, has joined Germania Dairy Auto- 
mation, Inc., of Madison, Wis., as general 
manager. In addition to serving as a ship 
commander and budget director of the De- 
partment of the Navy in Washington, Man- 
gol taught for two years at UCLA and was 
municipal consultant and acting town man- 
ager for Sudbury, Mass. 


Esther R. Marsiglia, BS °58, holds the newly 
created position of staff home economist for 
Stuart Kitchens, a retail kitchen dealer in the 
Baltimore area. 


Gaithersburg, Md., Junior High School's 
new principal is Frank J. Masci, BS 65. 


Nicholas M. Mascio, BIA 775, is second vice 
president for Carroll, McEntee and McGin- 
ley, a Wall Street firm which deals in U.S. 
government securities. 


Judith P. Meany, BA 71, has been elected to 
a two-year term as president of the National 
Capital Area Chapter of the American Plan- 
ning Association. She is currently assistant 
professor of architecture and planning at 
Catholic University. 


David Moilliet, MA 78, is manager of the 
Buffalo, N.Y., office of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau and is responsible for 
Canadian tourism marketing in Western 
New York state. 


Craig A. Nelson, MA 776, has left his posi- 
tion as management science analyst at Stan- 
dard Oil of Indiana to become manager of 
market pricing at A.M. Multigraphics in 
Chicago. 


Lawrence:P. Pakowski, BS 772, is the new 
health director of Stanly County, N.C. 


Jayson D. Pankin, BBA 719, MBA °80, is 
marketing manager at Owens Equities, Inc., 
in Arlington, where he markets investments 
in the energy industry. 


The Rev. David E. Parker, BA ’50, has 
assumed the post of minister-coordinator of 
Lake Texoma United Ministries, serving 
communities in both Oklahoma and Texas, 
which border the lake. 


Eliot Pfanstiehl, BA 772, has been appointed 
arts coordinator for the Montgomery County, 
Md., Department of Recreation. He will 
administer the county’s arts program, includ- 
ing performing arts companies and classes, 
concert series and other educational and 
community programs. Pfanstiehl is secretary- 
treasurer of the Cultural Alliance of Greater 
Washington and sits on the board of direc- 
tors of the Montgomery County Arts 
Council. 


Continued on page 14 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


John Stafford Jill Wilson 


John Wing 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


As the 1980-81 academic year draws to a 
close, the GW Alumni Relations Office 
and the General Alumni Association call 
your attention to the programs and 
activities listed below. We especially look 
forward to seeing you at the Reunion 
Weekend May 15-17. Should you have 
questions concerning these programs or 
suggestions for new ones, please contact 
Alumni House, George Washington 
University, 714 21st St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


William M. Porter, MSA 770 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra L. Phipps, BA 76 
Director 


Alumni Relations Office 
i. 
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On-Campus Events 


May 15-17—Alumni Reunion Weekend 
Join fellow alumni in a weekend celebra- 
tion unmatched in recent memory (see 


page 13). 


June 3—First Wednesday Lecture 

Dr. Gail Paster, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, presents “The Idea of a City: Reflec- 
tions on a Theme” in the Cloyd H. Marvin 
Center, rooms 410-415, 8 p.m. 


Applicable to all First Wednesday Lec- 
tures: To ensure seating, call Alumni Rela- 
tions, 676-6435, at least two days before 
the lecture. Dinner is available, starting at 
6:30 p.m., by making reservations directly 
with the GWU Club on the Marvin Center 
third floor, 676-6610. 


June 4— Opening Night Reception 
Alumni attending the opening night per- 
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formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s H. M.S. Pina- 


fore are invited to join the cast, crew and 


drama faculty at a reception in the Marvin 
Center first floor cafeteria following the 8 
p.m. performance in the Dorothy Betts 
Marvin Theater. Ticket information and 
reception reservations: 676-6178 
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Off-Campus Events 


June 3-7— Alumni College 1981 
Explore the geological, astronomical and 
biological bases for the origin of life on 
earth at Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. (see 


page 12). 


August 10-23— Alumni Tour Western 


Mediterranean Passage 

Aboard the recently refurbished Regina 
Maris, alumni begin the journey with em- 
barkation from Malaga, Spain. After visits 
to Nice, Corsica, Naples and Pompeii, 
alumni will reach the final port of call, 
Venice. Rates range from $2,000 to $4,600 
per person, which includes roundtrip air 
transportation, passage on the cruise ship 
and lectures by Dr. John Ziolkowski, pro- 
fessor and chairman of the GW Depart- 
ment of Classics. 


October 10-24— Alumni Tour Italy 
Join Professor Emeritus of Art William A. 
McDonald for a glimpse into a very special 
country. From the magnificence of classical 
Rome to the awesomeness of the High 
Renaissance, Italy has always possessed the 
ability to induce a sense of wonder in her 
guests. The estimated cost of the $1,869 per 
person includes roundtrip air transporta- 
tion, first-class hotel accommodations, 
many meals, several sightseeing tours, 
taxes and tips. 


Assistant head of the noise effects branch at 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s Langley Research Center in Hamp- 
ton, Va., Clemans A. Powell Jr., DSc 78, 
was awarded NASA’s 1980 Exceptional 
Service Medal for contributing to the devel- 
opment of national and international stan- 
dards on helicopter noise. 


Col. Thomas E. Schaefer, MS 64, was one 
of the Washington-area former hostages 
held in Iran to be named a Washingtonian of 
the Year by Washingtonian magazine in 
January. 


Mitchell Silverman, BBA 773, is resident 
manager as well as the new vice president of 
the J.B. Hanauer & Co. investment firm’s 
Palm Beach office. 


Paul G. Simmonds, BS 774, is general man- 
ager for airfoil overhaul at TRW in Harris- 
burg, Pa., responsible for the corporation’s 
repair operations. He was formerly financial 
manager. 


Gen. Alton D. Slay, MS ’65, commander of 
Air Force Systems Command at Andrews 
Air Force Base, received the military “Sands 
of Time” Kitty Hawk Award from the Los 
Angeles Area Chamber of Commerce. Pre- 
sented at the chamber’s annual Wright 
Brothers Banquet celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the first manned powered flight, the 
award recognizes Slay’s contributions to the 
nation’s advancement in flight. 


a 
John R. Stafford, LLB °62, is president of 


American Home Products Corporation in 
New York. 


Kent Stevens, MSA 70, is the new adminis- 
trator at Loudoun Memorial Hospital in 
Loudoun, Va. 


Barbara E. Tawney, MEA 80, has been 
named contract manager in the contract 
research division of Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
in Lynchburg, Va. Formerly an engineer in 
the firm’s nuclear power generation division, 
she also serves on the board of directors of 
the Virginia Engineering Foundation at the 
University of Virginia. 


Recently elected to the prestigious National 
Academy of Engineers was Le Grand Van 
Uitert, BS °49, supervisor of the solid-state 
materials-synthesis group at Bell Laborato- 
ries, Inc., in Murray Hills, N.J. The holder of 
more than 50 patents and author of some 250 
research papers in the electronics field, Van 
Uitert was recognized by George Washing- 
ton University in February 1980 with an 
alumni achievement award. 


Leonard O. Walker, MA %66, has become 
corporate director of safety and security at 
Bell & Howell in Chicago. 


Jill B. Wilson, BA *74, is director of research 
and technology for the National Shorthand 
Reporters Association headquartered in Vien- 
na, Va. 


Former president of A.G. Becker, Inc., John 
A. Wing, LLB %63, has been named president 
and chief executive officer of the Chicago 
Corporation, an investment banking firm. 
He is also chairman and chief executive of 
Chicorp, Inc., a holding company for the 
firm. 


Alumni Artists 


William M. Bucher, MFA 779, instructor in 
art at Hood College, Frederick, Md., exhi- 
bited his sculptures and drawings at George 
Mason University’s Fenwick Gallery during 
February and March. 


Nancy Gewirz, MFA ‘80, exhibited her 
paper sculptures at the Invitational Sculp- 
ture and Drawing Exhibition in the Hodson 
Art Gallery of Hood College’s Tatem Arts 
Center in November. 


The Clara Wood Gould Library at Bruns- 
wick Junior College in Brunswick, Ga., fea- 
tured crafts and prints by George Hawks, 
BA 60, MFA ’62, in February. 


Lewis Kemper, BA 76, exhibited 12 of his 
“National Parks” photographs at Mezzanine 
Galleries in Fresno, Calif., during January 
and February. 


Alumni Authors 


Walter E. Barton, LLB '14, /n the Twilight of 
My Memory: Windows to the Past, high- 
lights of the author’s life from 1907 to 1920. 
Dorrance & Co., Ardmore, Pa., 1981. 


Richard A. Harrison, BA 67, PhD from 
Princeton 74, Princetonians, 1769-1775: A 
Biographical Dictionary. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, N.J., 1980. 


Thomas R. Hopkins, EdD 771, with M.J. 
Justiz, P.E. Resta and D. Platero, A Direc- 
tory of Hispanic and American Indian Higher 
Education Programs. University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1980. Hopkins 
is currently project director of the Hispanic 
and American Indian Higher Education 
Research Project at U.N.M.’s College of 
Education. 


Tran Q. Vinh, MBA 71, DBA 9, Foreign 
Exchange Management in Multinational 
Firms. UMI Research Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1980. 


Moving? Let Us Know 


If you’re moving soon, or if university mail is 
inaccurately addressed, please complete and 
return this form to Alumni Records Office, 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. 


Name 


Degree & Year Received 
Old Address 


New Address 


City, State, Zip 


Occupation 


Name of Employer 


Home Phone ( ) 


Business Phone ( ) 


Class Ring Found 


If you lost a man’s GW 1950 class ring last 
summer in Ocean City, Md., it may be the one 
Mrs. Robert Braughton found. Call (202) 384- 
5879 with a description to claim it. 


Alumni Deaths 


John J. Addabbo, BA 48, November 10, 
Washington 


Mary E. Appleton, MA °58, June 4, 1980, 
Benton, Ill. 


Betty K. Botter, BA “44, Pasadena, Md. 


George J. Braun Jr., MBA °55, January 28, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Helen R. Burch, BAE "32, November 16, 
Washington 


Whitman M. Chandler Jr., MA71, Ft. 
Myers Beach, Fla. 

Louis P. Chastain, BA 23, November 30, 
Cumberland, Md. 


Helen L. Clark, BA "32, December 6, 
Washington 


W. Loron Cranney Jr., MSA 70 


— M. Dykes, BCE °38, Chapel Hill, 
C: 


Newell W. Ellison, BA 17, LLB °21, LLD 
‘57, honorary GW trustee, February 21, 
Washington 


Leah Feingold, BA °52, January 12, San 
Rafael, Calif. 


John C. Freeman, MA %65, December 1, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


John H. Geiger, BA ‘28, LLB “47 


Elsie E. Green, BA "14, MA '28, March 31, 
Washington 


John F. Greenslade, MEA °59, October 28, 
Washington 


Elizabeth D. Horne, BA °37, February 6, 
Bethesda 


James C. Houghton, MSB %65, August 23, 
Washington 


Paul F. Inbody, BAE "44, January 19, 
Salem, W.Va. 


Where Are They Now? 


Following are 23 George Washington Uni- 


Versity graduates whose whereabouts are 


unknown to the General Alumni Associa- 
tion. If you know the current address of 


anyone listed, please contact the Alumni 


Records Office, George Washington Uni- 


versity, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6439. 


Meryl B. Aarons, BA 74 

Stover L. Babcock, BBA °62 
Alice D. Caemmerer, BS "38 
Martha E. D’Auteuil, BA 78 
Annie L. Early, BA “48 

Dale E. Fairchild, MEA °56 
Jerry D. Galbreath, BS 770 
Harold L. Hackney, MAE %63 
Frederick A. Indorf, MAE "49, EdD °S4 
Robin E. Jackrel, BA 71 

Judith D. Kadish, MA 70 

Mario S. Lagdameo, MBA 73 
William R. Mackay, MIA 72 
John D. Nall, BAE %60 

Wendell M. Oals Jr., BS 71, MAE 75 
Diane M. Ramo, MAE 77 
Thomas M. Sadler, MIA 70 
Leslie A. Tabor, BA %65 

Carol A. Ulinski, BA 74, MA 77 
Joseph L. Van Camp, MSA 73 
Paul S. Wachtel, BA "69 

Renee B. Yaffe, BA 74 

Jimmy A. Zatte, MS 76 


Charles P. Jacobsen IV, BBA 72, March 
2, Arlington 

Paul D. Kueck, Att. '28, January 30, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Virginia T. Leyendecker, BA °50, Laredo, 
Texas 


Florence A. Long, AA 38, January 15, 
Alexandria 


Gilbert K. Ludwig, BME ‘26, November 
19, Houston 

Winifred K. Mack, MAE %65, October 18, 
Oxon Hill, Md. 

Ronald R. Mason, MSA 77, January 16, 
Annandale, Va. 

Ethel S. McClellan, BA °52, Newtown 
Square, Pa. 

William J. Mettenet, MA °56, Portales, 
N.M. 


Frank H. Mitchell Jr., MS °68, 
Albuquerque 


Lucinda L.B. Moore, BA °57, August 16, 
Irvine, Calif. 


Arthur H. Norris, MS %69, December Dy 
Millersville, Md. 


Legare H.B. Obear, BA 38, LLB ‘41, 
January 4, Vienna, Va. 


Michael J. O'Connor, MBA °54, DBA 78, 
Annapolis 


Gilbert Ottenberg, BA 22, MA °24, MD 
28, December 30, Washington 


George C. Palmer, MEA %63, July 4, 
Charleston, S.C. 


Caroline L. Pincombe, BA °28, North 
Adams, Mass. 


Billy F. Rankin, BS ‘50, January if 
Rockville, Md. 


Theodore Rinehart, LLB 32, LLD 81, 
January 18, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Haney L. Robertson, MSA 79, January 
31, Mount Airy, Md. 


Jonas Robitscher, JD °48,MD °S5, March 
25, Atlanta 


Edith H. Rogers, NUR '26 


Muriel D. Roudabush, Att. 32, December 
27, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 


William S. Rumbough, BEE 27, MAE “46, 
EdD °49, December 2, Washington 


Gloria Savoy, MAE "64, Washington 
Myrtle V. Scott, Att. 64, September 


Margaret H. Schneider, BA 30, February 


3, New York 


Susan H. Sorkin, BAE 69, MAE 71, January 


19, Baltimore 
Robert W. Stern, BA 66 


Ralph A. Styer, BA °19, LLB “42, South 
Pasadena, Fla. 


Williard G. Teed, MBA %65, Largo, Fla. 


Prescott S. Tucker, BA °11, La Jolla, Calif. 
Lloyd L. Vandenberg, BBA °65, Falls Church 


Eloise V. Vowler, Att. '47, November 26, 


London 
Everett E. Wehr, PhD °35, Silver Spring 
Robert E. Williams Jr., BA 61, Tampa 


Ellen C. Wilson, BA 22, October 9, 
Arlington 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 

Nelson M. Head, former administrator, 
Office of Sponsored Research, New 
Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
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Culture 


MAY 


Through May 15, 
MFA Thesis Show, 
Monday through 
Friday 10 am-5 pm, 
Dimock Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


4-17 

Association of 
American University 
Presses 1980 Book 
and Journal Show, 
Gelman Library 
lower level. 
Information: 676- 
6845 or 676-6047 


429 

Annual Student Art 
Show, mixed media 
by GW students, 
Gelman Library Ist 
floor. Information: 


676-6845 or 676-6047 


11-July 31 

Special Collections 
exhibit, “Local 
Historic 
Preservation,” 
Monday through 
Friday 9 am-5 pm, 
Gelman Library 2nd 
floor. Information: 
676-7549 


JUNE 


3-July 31 

“The Art of Fine 
Bookbinding” 
exhibit, Gelman 
Library Ist floor. 
Information: 676- 
6845 or 676-6047 


46 

University Theater 
presents Gilbert & 
Sullivan's H.M.S. 
Pinafore, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, $5 
general admission, 


$2.50 students, senior 
citizens. Information: 
676-6178 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


MAY 


15-17 

Reunion Weekend: 
May 15, 50th 
Anniversary 
Reunion, Class of 
1931 (all prior classes 
invited), Jacob Burns 
Library; May 16-17, 
Reunion of classes of 


1936, 1941, 1946, 
1951, 1956, 1961, 
1966, 1971 and 1976 
JUNE 

11 


GW Law Association 
reception, Maryland 
State Bar, Sheraton 
Fountainbleau Inn, 
Ocean City 


12 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Georgia 
State Bar, DeSoto 
Hilton, Savannah 


20 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Virginia 
State Bar, Virginia 
Beach. Speaker: 
Dean Jerome A. 
Barron 


24 

GW Law 
Association, D.C. 
Chapter luncheon, 
GW Marvin Center 
3rd floor ballroom 


27 
GW Law Association 
reception, 6-7:30 pm, 


Florida State Bar, 
Innisbrook, Tarpon 
Springs. Speaker: 
Professor 
Maximillian Pock on 
“The Future of Legal 
Education” 


Summer 
Sessions 


For general 
information, a 
schedule of classes 
and an application, 
contact the Division 
of University and 
Summer Students, 
GWU, Rice Hall Sth 
floor, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6360. 


For all courses 
except Education 
and Human 
Development: 


JUNE 


8 

Registration, 2nd 
Summer Session. 
Classes begin June 
19. Five-week 
sessions end July 13; 
10-week sessions end 
August 19. 


JULY 


15 

Registration, 3rd 
Summer Session. 
Classes July 17- 
August 19 


Registration for 
three-week session. 
Classes June 1-19 


22 

Registration. Classes 
begin June 22. Three- 
week session ends 
July 10; Six-week 
session ends July 31. 


JULY 


13 

Classes for three- 
week session begin; 
registration is July 
15. 


AUGUST 


16-20 

Summer volleyball 
camp. Coed, open to 
students entering 
grades 9-12 and 
college students. 
Application deadline: 
June |. Contact Pat 
Sullivan, Women’s 
Athletics, Smith Cen- 
ter 203, 676-6152 


Workshops, 
Seminars, Etc. 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
offers frequent work- 
shops in resume 
preparation, inter- 
viewing skills and 
other job-hunting 
techniques. Call 676- 
6495 for exact dates 
and times. 


The Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women 
(CEW) Center offers 
certificate programs 
and workshops in 


addition to those 
listed here. For more 
information and a 
catalog listing all 
CEW programs, con- 
tact CEW, Gelman 
Library Suite 621, 
2130 H St., 676-7036. 


JUNE 


9, 16, 23, 30 
Newsletter 
Publishing, CEW, 7- 
10 pm, $105 for four 
sessions. 
Information: 
676-7273 


10, 17 

“How to Change 
Jobs,” CEW, 7-9:30 
pm, $50 for two 
sessions. 
Information: 
676-7036 


13, 20, 27 
Persuasion 

Skills/ Sales Training 
Workshop, CEW, 9 
am-4 pm, $175 for 
three sessions. 
Information: 


676-7036 


The GW Reading 
Center offers diag- 
nostic services, tutor- 
ing and special pro- 
grams in addition to 
its regular course 
offerings for children, 
adolescents and 
adults. For informa- 
tion, contact the 
Reading Center, 
Building C Suite 424, 
2201 G St., 676-6286. 


JUNE 


29-July 31 
Horrendous Spellers 
Class, Reading 
Center, separate 


classes at junior high, 
high school and adult 
levels (adult classes in 
evenings) 


JULY 


6-31 

Pre-College Intensive 
Preparatory Course, 
to develop skills 
before entering col- 
lege, Reading Center, 
Monday-Friday 8 
am-3 pm 


10-23 

High School Study 
Skills and SAT 
Preparation, for 
college-bound high 
school juniors and 
seniors, Monday 
through Friday 


GW’s School of 
Education and 
Human Develop- 
ment is offering a 
series of workshops 
in museum educa- 
tion. For further 
information, call 
Wrexie Agan at 
676-8253. 


13-17 and 20-24 
“Evenings at the 
Museum,” an intro- 
duction to some of 
the more unusual col- 
lections, artifacts and 
museums in the D.C. 
area. Each evening 
for a week, 7-9 pm, 
$50 


13-24 

“You and Your Child 
at the Museum,” 
workshops for 
parents and children 
completing grades 3- 
4 or 5-6, one session 
per week, $25 for 
parent and child for 
two sessions. 
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It wasn’t long ago that GW held 
its annual Goat Show, a Junior 
Panhellenic Council-sponsored 
skit competition between 
sororities’ pledge classes. The 
shows were usually huge successes, 
pulling in donations of money and 
food which went to needy families 
in the Washington area during 
Thanksgiving. In 1956, as this 
photo shows, Delta Zeta’s Toni 
Yim, Chi Omega’s Ginny 
Corcoran (in mask) and Kappa 
Delta’s Elsi Mandis paraded 
through the Student Union 
promising, “You'll get a kick out 
of it!” Those who attended usually 
did. 
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